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PREFACE. 



On the banks of the Tiber, and in the midst of 
a vast solitude strewed with the ruins of aqueducts 
and tombs, there is a region, of about twelve miles’ 
circuit, encompassed by walls that are obviously done 
with sieges. 

These walls are lofty ; through their gates the tide 
of conquest has often poured forth, often rolled back 
through them again, bearing upon its wave the spoils 
of triumph : they are fortified with bastions and 
towers, but evidently they have felt the shocks of 
twenty centuries ; and, withal, they are garrisoned 
now, only by recollections. Studded, here and there, 
with broken inscriptions and divers monumental frag- 
ments ; garlanded with wild flowers, with grass, para- 
sitical herbs, and precarious shrubs, they resemble, 
not so much the bulwarks of a fortress, as the pre- 
cinct of some holy place, — a fence to guard the ashes 
of saint and hero from being scattered or confounded 
with ignoble clay. 

The region thus encompassed is, in part, occupied, 
by a city, singularly beautiful and magnificent, seated, 
for the most part, upon the Campus Martius, and 
on the Vatican fields beyond the Tiber ; the rest, — 
far the greater portion, — is “ a marble wilderness,” — - 
scattered with — 

“ the chief relics of almighty Rome.”* 

• Pray glance at the map prefixed to this volume ; observe the 
relative situation and extent of the inhabited and deserted regions 
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Of this latter district of the enclosure, the stillness 
is seldom interrupted, except by some melancholy 
sound : at night by, 

“ from out the Caesars’ palace. 

The owl’s long cry, ” 

the howl of the watch-dog, or, haply, some catches 
of psalmody from monks, in chanting their nocturnal 
prayer ; the vine-dresser’s song, by day, may sound 
less drearily ; yet is it also a solemn chant, and 
chimes not inaptly with the tolling of the “ Angelus” 
at noon, and the “ Ave Maria ” bell at evening. A 
mean osteria, perhaps, by the way-side, with wild 
shepherds and herdsmen of the campagna refreshing 
their animals at a pool or a fountain, or regaling 
themselves with a flask or a siesta in the cypress 
shade ; a cassino or a monastery here and there, 
among the solitudes, with barricadoed doors and case- 
ments ; a gardener’s hut, or a hermit’s cell, patched 
into the sanctuary of a temple, or the alcove of a 
bath, a theatre, or a banquet hall ; — these, the only 
symptoms of animation to be met with, do not re- 
lieve, but rather enhance, by the contrast of so much 
meanness with so much of fallen grandeur, the in- 
describable desolation of the scenery. The very ruins 
of palace, amphitheatre, and triumphal arch, seem to 
exalt themselves higher in sullen haughtiness, and 
to regard with unutterable indignation those vile in- 
truders upon the cemetery of heroism and empire 
which they guard. 

The writer of the following pages, (whoever he may 
have been,) seems to have aimed at giving a vivid 
idea of the revolution, by which the Rome of the 
Ca'sars was reduced to this prostrate state, and in 
which the Rome of the Popes had its beginning. 

With this view, he labours not only, “ to All up, as 
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’twere an6w, the gaps of centuries,” but, completely 
to rebuild the ini])erial city ; to restore the Palatine, 
the troj)hies and temples of the Forum, the Capitol, 
and the Campus Martius ; to re-open the Thermae, 
the Amphitheatre, and the Circus ; to repair the 
aqueducts, replenish a thousand glorious fountains 
with their limpid treasures ; not only to replace the 
furniture and priceless embellishments of the palaces, 
and rebuild the altars of the “ immortal gods,” but 
to throng the Appian and Flaminian way with the 
concourse of the nations, and awake, from the sleep 
of centuries, the Roman people and the senate, with 

The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their unis. 

In the first and second books, the reader is in 
Rome, from the second year of Claudius to the close 
of the first persecution, in the reign of Nero : the 
plot requires a temporary visit to the Brighton of 
antitjuity — Baiee, and the beauteous shores of Nea- 
polis. 

The third book opens with the spectacle of this 
brilliant mirage of existence reduced to irremediable 
desolation, — ^just as it was beheld by Belisarius, the 
great captain of Justinian, when he visited the place 
where Rome had stood, forty days after the departure 
of Totila, the Goth, who had levelled the walls, con- 
sumed by fire, or otherwise destroyed, almost every 
thing that still remained erect after a tremendous suc- 
cession of disasters, and dragged away into captivity 
the miserable remnant of the senate and the once 
kingly people ; — “ nothing human,” says the historian, 
“ did he suffer to remain behind, but only wild beasts 
and birds of prey.” 

But as the series of events, through which the 
strong-hold of the outlaw, Romulus, attained to the 
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headship of the world, was made to pass before the 
reader, by the development of the plot in the first 
and second books, in the third book, and the follow- 
ing, to the end of the fifth, he is made to witness the 
decline, fall, and utter destruction of the seven-hilled 
city, and of the Roman empire of the West. 

The fourth book opens with the triumph of the 
Labarum, or standard of the Cross, borne by Constan- 
tine and his legions through the heart of the pagein 
city, and planted on the Capitol. Scenes from the 
persecutions follow ; for this and the following book 
are the retrospects of Belisarius, who naturally reverts 
from the scenes of desolation around him, to the 
causes and the combination of disasters by which they 
were brought about. In the opening of the fifth 
book, all Rome is in the Coliseum, and the gladiators 
are on the arena, when Telemachus, the Greek monk, 
rushes between the combatants, and is stoned by the 
spectators to death. Meanwhile, two barbarian kings, 
Alaric, an Arian, and the heathen Radogast, are both 
descending upon the city. The world is in suspense 
as to which of the two it shall fall; and midst the 
awful pause, the voice of St. Jerome, from his cell 
at Bethlehem, is made to resound through the golden 
palaces, warning many to fly from the w'rath that is 
impending. The Gothic sieges, famine, humiliation 
of the Romans, follow : the surprise of the ancient 
queen of empire, at dead of night ; — wonderful pro- 
cession of Goths and Christians bearing sacred vessels 
of immense price to the temple of St. Peter, amidst 
the conflagration, pillage, and horrible scenes of out- 
rage and massacre on every side ; — Attila turned back 
by Leo the Great ; — Rome taken and plundered by 
the Vandals under Genzeric, by the Herulians under 
Odoacer, by Theodoric ; — recovered from the Ostro- 
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goths by Belisarius, and defended during a protracted 
siege; — devastation of Italy; — hideous famine; — 
other sieges of Rome ; — direful sufferings of its un- 
fortunate inhabitants ; — from their walls they see 
Belisarius defeated in his attempt to bring them suc- 
cour ; — city surprised, for the last time, by the Ostro- 
goths under Totila, at dead of night ; — again left a 
desert ; — St. Benedict, with a procession of his monks, 
comes along the Via Sacra, as Belisarius is rising to 
depart from the ruins of the temple of Fortune, where 
he had been seated ; and his interview with St. Benedict 
closes the fifth book. 

The sixth opens with a scene in the pilgrims’ hos- 
pice at Canterbury, and a general view of Christen- 
dom, as it was in the year of our Lord 800. A letter 
from Eginard, the secretary of Charlemagne, to Alcuin, 
the friend and preceptor of both, brings the reader, 
first, to the banks of the Rhine, when the pope, Leo 
III., set sail from Cologne to Werda, with King 
Charles, and their united courts, in order to canonize 
St. Switbert, an Anglo-Saxon missioner of the pre- 
ceding age ; and, finally, to Rome, once more, to 
assist at the crowning of Charlemagne on Christmas 
day, A.D. 800, which was the birthday of modern 
Europe. The donation of Pepin Le Bref to St. Peter, 
renewed and augmented on that occasion by Charle- 
magne, gives rise to an inquiry which involves the 
origin and progress of “ Rome as it became under the 
Popes.” 

The materials of all this have been arranged and 
cast together under the auspices of imagination ; but 
they are, nevertheless, selected from genuine and 
authentic sources. Indeed the general aspect of the 
work, from being so much made up of fragments, 
reminds one not a little of the “opus tumultuarium” 
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of Belisarius, who seized upon whatever came next to 
hand, — whether column, statue, entablature, or altar, 
in his hurry to repair the walls which he had to 
defend against the impending assault of the barbarians. 
Gibbon and Tacitus, Sallust and Sismondi, Arringhi, 
Strabo, and Sir William Gell, Plato and Paley, Mar- 
cus Tullius and Dr. Warburton, Seneca and Sewell, 
Machiavelli and Polybius, Virgilius Maro and Thomas 
Moore, Hobhouse and Pistolesi, Annaeus Florus and 
Dr. Lingard, Pliny the Elder and Pliny the Younger, 
are laid under contribution, indiscriminately : Jews 
and Gentiles, Greeks, Romans, and barbarians, mo- 
derns as well as ancients, writers on civil not less than 
on ecclesiastical history, are pressed into this service ; 
St. Jerome is as little spared as Procopius ; Guizot, 
Dunham, Denina, Schlegel, Lebeau, and Giannone, 
much less than Eusebius, St. Gregory the Great, 
Muratori, the Acta Sanctorum, or the Cardinals 
Baronius and Orsi. Each, however, gets credit for 
the quota he contributes ; there are not only refer- 
ences, sufficiently cojiious, even for matters of trivial 
import, and for details, but generally speaking, the 
foot notes will be found to contain, in extenso, the 
more important authorities. 

These precautions may be open to the reproach of 
pedantry ; but they were not, perhaps, superfluous. 
In perusing the description of historic scenes and 
incidents, the like of which, for dramatic interest, 
have been seldom realized even by poetic fancy, not a 
few readers might have been tempted, had this pre- 
caution been neglected, to exclaim : “ Very fine, very 
wonderful, indeed ; what a pity it is fabulous while 
others, of a severer turn, might have even felt indignant 
at seeing certain topics treated of in these volumes 
exhibited under the guise of fiction. Besides, within 
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the entire circuit of the walls of Rome, there was not 
a palm of space unoccupied : not only had every thing 
connected with the history, the manners, customs, 
the public and private economy of the Romans, been 
illustrated, discussed, and set before the world in 
every imaginable form ; but every paving-stone and 
brick-bat of the Eternal City had been written and 
rewritten on, interlined, noted, and scribbled over, 
worse than the most perplexing of Cardinal Mai’s 
palimpsests. Hence, the Author of Anacharsis the 
Younger said, that the very stones in Rome were 
more learned than the wits in other countries. In 
fine, this plan has the no small, and not-by-any-means- 
to-be-despised advantage, that it leaves readers greatly 
at liberty to think, and draw conclusions for them- 
selves. 

In no instance is any character taken out of his 
own age, or made to utter sentiments that have not 
been attributed to his times. The persons of the 
drama are all historical ; the style of grouping is not 
so. Quite the reverse. Those who are only dimly 
visible in the pagan writers, or are altogether lost in 
the shade, are brought into the fore-ground, and get 
their share of the light in this history of Rome. Not 
that the old classic worthies are dislodged, or thrust 
into the back-ground. From Romulus to Augustus, 
and from him to Romulus Augustulus, they are left in 
their prescriptive positions ; but characters of a new 
order are placed in juxtaposition with them ; and ob- 
sc;ure as they may have been in their lifetime, w’hen 
the results of their enterprises and their sacrifices are 
considered, neither the philosophy nor the taste of 
their descendants in religion will be shocked, at seeing 
as much importance attached to a tent-maker and a 
fisherman, as to their contemporaries who wore the 
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purple : to see as large a space assigned to the exploits 
of the martyrs as of the ancient patriots, and not less 
stress laid upon a mission for the conversion of a 
people, than upon brilliant campaigns for their subju- 
gation. 

As to the plot itself, it is simply that of history, 
developed amply and accurately in the more impor- 
tant scenes, with some slight imaginative embellish- 
ments ; — not calculated, it is hoped, and certainly not 
intended, in any instance, to lead the intellect astray. 
“ In this period of the world,” says Frederic Schle- 
gel, “ in this decisive crisis between ancient and 
modern times, in this great central point of history, 
stood two powers opposed to each other : on one 
hand, we behold the Roman emperors, the earthly 
gods and absolute masters of the world, in all the 
pomp and splendour of ancient paganism — standing, 
as it were, on the very summit and verge of the old 
w'orld, now tottering to its ruin ; — and, on the other 
hand, we trace the obscure rise of an almost imper- 
ceptible point of light, from which the w'hole modem 
world w'as to spring, and whose further progress and 
full development, through all succeeding ages, con- 
stitute the tme purport of modern history.”* It is 
in the collision of these two principles, in the deadly 
conflict betw’een paganism and Christianity, of which 
the seven-hilled city was the principal arena, that 
the dramatic interest of the plot must be looked for : 
its denouement, in the overthrow' of the one, and the 
triumph of the other, upon the same scene. 

If it be asked who is the hero, or can there be one, 
seeing that the action extends over the lifetime not 
of an individual, but of an empire ? — the story may 

* Philos, of Hist., Robertson’s Trunsl. 
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be said to have a hero, in St. Peter. He is as vividly 
present, speaking still historically, in the last as in 
the first act ; as influential in the resurrection of the 
empire of the West, in the baptism of modern Europe, 
when Charlemagne was proclaimed emperor before 
his shrine, as he is rej)resented to have been, when 
he entered the palace of Lateranus, or raised the son 
of the patrician from the dead ; is as sensibly recog- 
nised in the interview of Leo and Attila, in the cor- 
respondence of Pope Stephen and King Pepin, as 
he is supposed to have been when he crossed the 
Roman Forum with the senator Pudens, or stood on 
the Tarpeian tower, admiring the imperial city, and 
disputing with Seneca, Lucan, Petus Thrasea, and 
the other leading men of the time, concerning its 
future destinies. 

Absorbed, as they usually are, in the palpable at- 
tachments and agonizing interests of the present, to 
the far greater number, it is to be feared, that a pere- 
grination back over so many centuries, and into a world 
so different from that which they are enjoying, may 
turn out to be anything but inviting ; yet, we read, 
that, sometimes, migrations very similar to this, are 
not unusual even amongst the votaries of Epicurus ; 
and the renovated zest with which they come home 
to every civilized luxury and refinement, more than 
requites them, it is said, for their hardships and pri- 
vations in the wilderness. Perhaps, too, it may gratify 
curiosity, — even incidentally contribute to improve- 
ment, — to contrast the order of things in which we 
live, with another order of existence, highly polished, 
though very different from our own, and which, withal, 
has not only left some august vestiges of its transit, 
along the Tiber and over three quarters of the globe ; 
but which has made an indelible impression on the 
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institutions, the language, the entliusiasm, and the 
memory of mankind. 

A den of robbers graduating steadily into the po- 
litical headship of all the most polished nations of 
antiquity ; diffusing the arts of civilization over all 
the barbarous countries it subdued ; and then, by a 
series of unparalleled calamities, brought down to 
utter destruction, — this, even in the abstract, cannot 
be regarded as a subject altogether devoid of interest ; 
but it becomes of the last historical importance, when 
considered, as it must be, in connexion w'ith the 
origin, the rise, and domination of a new Roman em- 
pire, which still continues, after the lapse of so many 
ages, not only to attract the notice of the inquisitive, 
but to keep whole nations and empires in agitation. 

What has been here said, by way of preface, may 
be concluded by a kind of motto, inscribed in the 
handwriting of the author, upon a fly-leaf of his 
manuscript. It is a text from Livy, in which he 
anticipates no small recompense of his labours in 
writing his history, that they would abstract his 
thoughts, even at intervals, from the turmoil and mi- 
series of the times in which he lived, to a serene and 
ennobling intercourse with the past. “ Ego contra hoc 
(luoque laboris prsemium petam, ut me conspectu ma- 
lorum, (jua; nostra tot per annos vidit a;tas, tantisper 
certe dum prisca ilia tota mente rejieto, avertam ; 
omnis cxpers cune, qua; scribentis animum, ctsi non 
flectere a vero, solicitum tamen efficere potest.”* 

• In Pr.'ef. 



June 4, 1843. 
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“ To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossible, 
if endeavoured, and would be foolish, if it were possible. What- 
ever withdraws us from the power of our senses — whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far 
from me and from my friends be such frigid philosophy, as may 
conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any ground which has 
been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is 
little to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon 
the phain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona.” — Dr. Johnson. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 




“ Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim dcfluxit Orontes.” 

Juvenal, Sat. iii, 

“ AVTiat conflux issuing forth or entering in ! 

Lo ! embassies from regions far remote, 

In various habits, on the Appian road.” 

Milton. 



On the fifteenth of the calends of Fehruary, in the 
year from the building of the city nccxcvi., Claudius 
Augustus, for the third, and Lucius Vitellius, for the 
second time, being consuls, there entered the gates of 
Rome two lowly wayfarers from Palestine.* 

They might have passed for father and son, if one 
attended solely to their years ; but, f-om the contour 
and deportment of the younger of them, in whom the 
gravity of manhood was still blended wnth the modest 
gracefulness of youth, it was easy to discern, that no 
tie of earthly kindred united him to the venerable 
man by whose side he walked with the reverential air 
of a disciple. 

Three score years and upwards seemed to have passed 
over the old man’s head. It was bald, or shorn upon 

• According to Dionysius Hal., Varro, and Plutarch, Rome was 
founded in tbe 23rd or 24th year of the 1st Olympiad, which is 
supposed to coincide with the year of the world 3228, B.c. 776 ; 
but Cicero, on the authority of the Greeks, fixes the era in the 
2nd year of the 7lh Olympiad. “ Nam si, id quod Graccorum in- 
vestigator annalibus, Roma condita est scciindo anno Olympiadis 
Septumm, in id saecuium Romuli cccidit ajias cum jam plena 
Grsccia poetarum et musicorum esset.” — M. T. Ciceronis, de Repub, 
1. ii. tom. i. p. 152, of Cardinal Mai's Palimpsests. 
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the crown, and encircled by a fillet, or wreath of 
hair, like to that of his beard, which was not white or 
flowing, but crispy, and of a silvery gray. His brow 
was elevated, as if in lofty thought. His cheeks were 
furrowed with contrition. His whole aspect was pale, 
and of an expression that imparted a certain air of 
dignity to a person rather less than the middle 
size. His eye — vivid as the lightning of heaven 
— indicated an impetuous spirit, but its glance was 
tempered by humility. A reed, terminating in a cross, 
was his only staff ; and even that he seemed to carry 
rather as an emblem of his mission, than to alleviate 
his pilgrimage, or sustain the infirmity of his years. 
About him there was an air of mystery that confounded 
the conjecture it excited. He looked like an ambassa- 
dor, the agent of some mighty enterprise, — yet who 
more destitute of every thing that is wont to distin- 
guish the representative of a terrestrial potentate ? 
Unheralded, and unadorned by pomp, — jaded and 
travel-stained, he journeyed on with his meek com- 
panion — barefooted and in silence. If heeded, it was 
to be scoffed at, or eyed with contempt, by the proud 
and gorgeous multitudes thronging to the metropolis 
of all nations. 

Embassies vieing with each other in the costliness 
and singularity of their gifts, and in the splendour of 
their retinues — envoys, even from the climes of India 
the most remote,* 

“ Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed,” 

astrologers from Chaldea, merchants and magicians, 
priests and sorcerers from Egypt, Asiatic monarchs 
upon elephants caparisoned with jewellery and gold, 
Moorish kings and Parthian satraps, with squadrons 

• “ Nam ct Scythse misere legates, et Sarmatse, amicitiam 
petentes. Seres etiam, habitantesque sub ipso sole Indi, cum gem- 
mis, ct margaritis, elcphantcsque inter muncra trahentes, nihil 
magis quam longinquitatem viai> imputabant, quam quadriennio 
implcvcrant : et tamen ipse bominum color ab alio venire coelo 
fatebatur. Parthi quoque,” &c. — L, Anntei Fieri, Rer. Ram. 
1. iv. 12. 
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of wild horsemen from beyond the Hysdaspes and 
Mount Atlas ; 

“ Praetors, pro-consuls to their provinces 
Hastening, or on return in robes of state, 

Lictors with rods, the ensigns of their power, 

Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings 

men of all colours, and costumes, and degrees of 
civilization, from the Ethiop, the Arab, and the Sar- 
matian, to the Attic Greek — the pomp, the chivalry, 
and stately religion of the whole Roman world, seem- 
ed to be grouped together, and interwoven in that 
concourse, (brilliant and interminable as the march of 
Xerxes,) as it moved along the Appian way, like an 
august procession, bearing the tributes and the offer- 
ings of all people to the queen of empire, and the 
domicile of all the gods.* 

Tombs, and stately mausoleums, adorned with pre- 
cious marbles, with statuary, and elegiac inscriptions, 
lined the great thoroughfare, on either side, for many 
a mile before it passed under the city gate ;f and as if 
Death had come out to welcome the myriads hasten- 
ing to his carnival, the brave, the gay, and the 
ambitious, in pressing forward were encountered by 
the funeral processions, which issued forth towards 
the suburbs in all the ostentatious circumstance of 
mourning. J 

* “ 'EmTOfiri Tijt Sti(rilkuiiovUtt.’’~Theophilus, 

•f- “ Omniii civitas, omne castellum ante ingressum sepulchra 
babet, ut contendens intrare in civitatem, quae imperat, et plaret 
divitiis et potentatu, aliisque dignitatibus ; priusquam videt quod 
secum concipit, vidcat primum quod sit ante portat ; sunt scpul- 
chra utiqne ante oculos, est nostra humilitatis schola, ct docetnur 
in quod desinamus tandem.” — S. Chrys. Serm. de Fid. et Leg. 

J The sepulchres occupying the sides of the public ways varied 
in magnificence, according to the taste or spirit and afl[luence of the 
patron, by whom they were considered as the last home after this 
life ; the only property which did not descend to, and was not liable 
to be squandered by the extravagant heir. Their beauty and inter- 
est were increased, not more from the taste or want of it tlisplayed 
in the architectund and the picturesque groups they combined, th.in 
from the inscriptions they presented, which were oftentimes as 
instructive as the style and diction were varying. If the traveller 
obeyed their invitation, “ Siste viator,” he might pause to smile at 

B 2 
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To this custom of honouring excellence even after 
life, the historian Polybius refers, in a great measure, 
the cause of the higher qualities and superiority of 
the Romans of his own times over their enemies ; 
“ for,” says he, “ this public institution excites the 
emulation of the rising as well as the existing genera- 
tion. When a man whose life has been worthy of 
imitation departs this w'orld, his remains are still 
respected ; and amongst the honours rendered, his 
corpse, borne to the forum, is there placed at the ros- 
trum, so that it may be conspicuous, when the sur- 
rounding multitude are addressed by his son or nearest 
relative, who, ascending the rostrum, panegj'rizes his 
good qualities, and enumerates the various exploits he 
has done to the advancement of the interests or glory 
of his country ; the memorable actions of his life are ex- 
tolled, — events in which, most probably, many present 
have borne a more or less distinguished share, or taken 
a particular interest; thus the praise bestowed upon the 
deceased becomes identified with their own, their finest 
feelings are awakened, and the loss of an individual 
becomes a source of public sorrow and sympathy. 

“ With the accustomed ceremonies consigned to the 
tomb, he is not forgotten ; his enshrined image, the 
features and even complexion most accurately ex- 
pressed, is placed in some conspicuous part of the 
dw’elling he inhabited ; on solemn occasions it is 
adorned and disclosed. When any of his posterity, 
after rendering themselves eminent, close the last scene 
of life, these busts are again brought forth ; and, that 
the representation may be in all respects complete, 

the last lingering of human vanity, or contemplate the scanty notices 
of those who had successively contributed by their courage and 
talents to support in difficulty the state, or enlarge the empire, until 
its limits were unknown. Indignation might be excited at the 
sumptuous monument of the barber of Augustus, or freedman of 
Claudius, while Pompey or Cato had little or no memorial to mark 
the place where their mortal remains were deposited. 

“ Mormoreo Licinius tumulo jacet ah Cato parvo ; 

Pompeius nullo. Credimus esse Deos ?” — Martial. 

Gell's Pompeiana, vol. i. p. 73. 
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clothed in the embroidered robes of the several digni- 
ties they had attained, and preceded by the appropriate 
insignia of the various offices they had respectively 
held, are in chariots drawn in solemn procession. 
Arrived at the forum, the same curule chairs receive 
them with which when alive they were privileged. 
The orator, when the exhausted virtues of the recently 
deceased no longer afford him subject for eulogy, turns 
to those whose venerable likenesses recall to his ima- 
gination the celebrated deeds and various exploits they 
had performed, and which led to the honours by which 
they had been distinguished ; he shows that, animated 
by the example of his predecessors, each in succession 
proved himself not unworthy his ancestors, and thus 
in the minds of their descendants infuses the hope of 
obtaining honourable fame, by the performance of 
every great and worthy action ; for what spectacle can 
be more imposing, and who can without emotion be- 
hold the living, breathing likenesses of those whose 
prudence and skill, in the ardour of victory, only 
sought opportunity for magnanimity, and whose cou- 
rage, undeterred by adverse fortune, in the ignominy of 
defeat only found new occasions for its display ?”* 
First in the sad procession went musicians of va- 
rious kinds ; pipers, trumpeters, and players upon a 
long flute that made a grave and dismal sound ; then 
mourning women, called ‘praeficae,’ rehearsing the 
praises of the dead in a wild dirge, or rhapsody, which 
they chanted like so many priestesses of grief. Next 
came buffoons and pantomimes, who danced and sung ; 
one of them, called the arch-mimic, imitating the 
gesture and expressions, and in every respect sup- 
porting the character, of the deceased. Then followed 
his freedmen, wearing caps in token of their liberty 
— they, like the rest, bearing lighted torches, called 
‘ funales,’ from being made of twisted hemp. Im- 
mediately before the corpse, borne upon a lectica, 
or couch, decorated, were carried in chariots or on 
couches the images of the deceased and of his an- 
• See Gell’s Pompeiana, vol. i. p. 87. 
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cestors, in the same complexion and garb as when 
alive ; so that each one’s remains seemed to be con- 
ducted, by the long line of his progenitors, to the 
tomb. 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in war, 
the crowns and rewards which he had received for his 
valour were displayed, together with the sj)oiIs and 
standards he had won in battle. The ‘ fasces’ and the 
curule cheiir were borne before the magistrate ; the 
conqueror was preceded by his war-horse, his triumphal 
chariot, the representations of the provinces he had 
subdued, and of the cities he had taken. Behind the 
bier walked the friends of the deceased, clad in mourn- 
ing ; his sons with their heads veiled, his daughters 
with their hair dishevelled, magistrates without their 
badges, the nobility without their ornaments ; and a 
long line of clients and domestics usually closed the 
funeral.* 

• We find an ancient law of the Thebans ordained that no man 
should build a house, without therein providing a proper burial 
place for the family ; and a similar custom was observed among the 
early Romans, whose dead were deposited within their dwellings, 
(doliis aut vasculis) in coffins of a triangular prismatic shape, 
made of three large rectangular tiles, until the law of the twelve 
tables forbade any corpse being either interred or burnt within the 
city. 

“ Hominem mortuum in urbe ne spelito neve urito." — Cicero. 

“ Sylla, the dictator, was the first of his line whose body was 
burned. He thus ordered it, lest his bones, after his death, should 
be treated with indignity. The custom of burning the dead fell into 
disuse about the 4th century.” — Fid. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. vii. 55. 
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“ Where the bower and tomb 

Stand side by side, and Pleasure learns from Death 
The instant value of each moment’s breath." 

Moore's Alciphron, 



As the pilgrims moved slowly onward through the 
double range of sepulchres, there was no vicissitude 
or incident connected with the burial of the dead that 
was not brought under their observation. 

In one place, the funeral having reached the ‘ bus- 
turn,’ or burning ground, was just beginning to move 
round and round the pyre, built of cleft pine, in the form 
of an altar ; in another, the friends were taking leave of 
the corpse with tears and kisses ; while others, having 
re-opened the eyes which they had closed at the 
moment of death, and placed in the mouth the “obolus” 
for Charon, descended from the pile, which they forth- 
with set on fire with torches ; all the while averting 
their faces, in token of their grief. In another direction, 
the costly conflagration raged, rising in spiral flames 
towards heaven, or scattered the perfume of frankin- 
cense, cassia, and other priceless gums of Araby, 
being wrapped by the propitious winds, and fed per- 
petually by the flasks of oil and resinous substances 
of great price, cast upon the burning mass by the 
friends, with whatever else they deemed most agree- 
able to the deceased. Various animals, also, especially 
such as he had been fond of in life, were sacrificed and 
cast upon the pile, because the ‘ manes,’ or ghost, was 
supposed to be delighted with blood. In ancient times, 
men also, either captives or slaves, used to be slaugh- 
tered ; but this practice had been given up for 
fights between gladiators, who were made to slay one 

• “ Tomb of Scaurus. This monument is the most singular and 
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another, in order to appease the dead.* Thus, also, 
the friend sometimes attested his affection for his 
friend, the spouse for her lord, the slave for his mas- 
ter, the soldier for his general. Here, the pile has 
sunk into a smouldering heap, where the mourners 
are piously collecting the white bones from among the 
embers, which they have damped with dehcious wines ; 
there, they deposit them tenderly in the urn, with 
lacrymatories, or little glass vials filled with tears. 
Others, again, having consummated every sad rite and 
formality, even to the ‘ verba novissima,’ still turned 
round, for the last time, to reiterate their adieus. One, 
disconsolate as Andromache, erected a cenotaph ; an- 
other, after traversing seas and mountains, like the 
spouse of Germanicus, came with her wapvorn train, 
to deposit the ashes of her lord among the urns and 
sarcophagi of his sires. 

Children spread the periodical banquet on the 
parental tomb : 

“ Charms that soothe the dead, 

White milk, and lueid honey fresh distill’d 
By the wild bee.” 

Aged fathers, venerable as Anchises, brought garlands 
and abundance of flowers in full bloom, to scatter 
where their own hopes lay withered and reduced to 
dust.* Death, in fine, assumed a thousand melan- 

eurious of all the tombs hitherto discovered at Pompeii, and 
remarkable in being covered with extremely low relievos, painted, 
of gladiatorial combats. The gladiators of Ampliatus, (by whom 
these wretches were hired out at so much ahead,) whose names and 
fate appear to have been over their likenesses ; lions, bears, pan- 
thers, bulls, wolves, and nabbits, with dogs, stags, and nondescripts, all 
seem to have been brought upon the scene for the entertainment of 
the Pompci.ans, and satisfaction of Scaurus' ghost.” — Pompeiana, 
vol. i. p. 104. What must have been the immensity and variety 
of these massaeres to the manes of the dead in Rome, w hen such 
scenes took place in a petty country town ! Octavius sacrificed 
multitudes of the finest youtlis of Italy to the shade of his adoptive 
father, Julius Caes.ar. Even Virgil m.akes a similar act of Eneas 
towards Pallas, a proof of his piety ! — Vide Sueton. in vit. Auqusti, et 
jJlneid, 1. xi. 81. 

• “ Atque .aliquis senior, vetcres veneratus amores. 

Annua constructo serta dabit tumulo.” — Tibullus. 
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clioly shapes along these regions ; grief, like a sybil, 
raved in many dialects, but in all she prophesied of 
immortality. 

And still, it was in the very midst of these lugu- 
brious exhibitions, so calculated to sadden and haunt 
the mind with gloomy images, that sportive glee, and 
revelry, and mirth in its most roistering moods, seemed 
to have discovered their elysium. 

Nature herself was decked in gala dress in the 
vicinity of the grave. Flowers and trees, green and 
blossoming in endless variety, bowers of which . the 
leaves lived everlastingly, and bloomed out of season, 
seemed to laugh at grim winter in his hood of snow, 
as he stared at the genial landscape from Soracte and 
the Sabine hills. The poet’s dream was realized to 
the letter : 

“ Vere tuo nunquam mulceri desinet annus, 

Deliciasquc tuas victa tuctur liyems.” 

Fountains murmured in the groves. The soft lute 
was audible. Madrigals of passion and echoes of song 
and laughter reverberated through the pellucid atmo- 
sphere in ravishing confusion. Sportive games and 
the wanton dance were busy in the sunny glades and 
along the velvet sward. Venus was adored, and the 
son of Semele, with his bacchanals, ran riot in every 
direction, still urging the pursuit of pleasure with 
greater zest, the more nearly they beheld the testi- 
monials of its evanescence. 

“ Brief,” they cried, “ and full of tedium is our 
span of life, and in the end of mortals there is no 
remedy ; for who was ever known to have returned from 
the grave ? 

“ Of nothing are we born, and hereafter it shall be 
with us as if we had never lived ; for the breath in 
our nostrils is smoke, and speech a mere scintilla to 
move the heart, which being extinguished, the body 
shall be ashes, and the spirit poured abroad like 
liquid air. 

“ Like the track of a cloud our lives shall vanish ; 
they shall be dispersed like a mist that is driven away 
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before the beams of the sun, and is overpowered by 
the heat thereof. 

“ Yet a little, and our names shall be forgotten ; 
nor will any one remember our deeds at all ; for our 
being is like the transit of a shadow, and there is no 
renewal of it ; for it is fast sealed, and no one returneth 
from the dead. 

“ Come, therefore, and let us enjoy the good things 
that are present. Let us hasten to enjoy them, as in 
youth quickly, lest the flower of the time escape us. 

“ Crown us with roses ere they be withered. Let 
no meadow escape our riot ; let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we shall die. 

“ Free the rein to desire, let every passion have its 
fill, everywhere leave we tokens of how we have en- 
joyed our fleeting hour ; for this is our portion — it is 
fate!”* 

These outpourings of a delirium to which its own 
excesses had reduced humanity, although incoherent 
as the ravings of a maniac to other ears, were full of 
interest and import to the venerable pilgrim, revealing 
to him as they did, those mysteries of sin and sorrow 
into which nature had fallen from the eminence occu- 
pied by it at its creation. In each wild caprice of the 
passions, he studied the symptoms of the malady he 
had been sent to cure. The evil was evidently des- 
perate — beyond the reach of every earthly remedy ; 
but this it was, precisely, that caused his heart to 
overflow with the anticipated triumphs of that secret, 
which he carried in his conscious breast. 

From times the most remote, there had been pre- 
valent among all nations a vivid presentiment and 
conAuction of a future life. “ Tribes there might have 
been discovered destitute not only of the elegancies, 
but of the most necessary arts of humanized existence, 
ignorant of letters and of laws, without magistrates, 
without ideas of property or of fixed habitations ; but 
no tribe or people, however barbarous, had ever been 

• Book of Wisdom, ch.ip. ii. verses 1 — 9. 
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discovered without religion and no religious sys- 
tem had ever been met with, that did not turn upon 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments.f 

Tliis belief was interwoven with the songs and poems 
of Musaeus, Oqiheus, Homer, Hesiod ; in short, of all 
the bards who had versified the traditions of elder 
Greece. It was not less conspicuous in .^schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, who had 
embodied in their works the opinions and impressions 
of more recent ages. Both philosophy and history 
were indebted to the same tenet for their liveliest 
charms. From it the poet derived the machinery 
and moral of his verse ; the lawgiver depended on it 
for the sanction and stability of his institutions ; the 
magistrate for the maintenance of order and probity in 
the state.J 

But the grand depository of this dogma, the chief 
agency by which it was to be developed, and vividly 
impressed upon the public mind, consisted in the 
‘ mysteries,’ that singular contrivance of Egyptian 
artifice, which gave such immense control over mind 
to the dominant casts of antiquity. Without a clear 
insight into this system, the moral and religious revo- 
lutions of paganism cannot be adequately compre- 
hended. 

Besides a public, or open form of worship, there 
was paid to each of the pagan gods a secret or hidden 
worship, to which none were admitted who had not 
passed through a preparatory ordeal, called initiation. 
This latter mode was called the ‘ mysteries,’ usually 
confined to the locality which was under the tutelage 
of the deity in question, or where it was held in prin- 
cipal esteem ; so that when one nation borrowed the 

* Plutarch against Colotes the Epicurean. 

f " Toutes les religions du monde, tant la vraie que Ics fausscs, 
roulent sur ce grand pivot, qu’il y a un Juge invisible qui punit 
et qui recompense, apres cette vie, les actions de I’homme tant 
extericurcs qu’ intcricurcs. C'est de la que I’on suppose que decoule 
la principale utilite de la religion.” — Bayle, Diet. Crit. et Hi»t, art. 
“ Spinota." 

X See Dr. Warburton’s Div. Lcgat. vol. i. book ii. sec. 1. 
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gods of another, (as happened frequently,) it did not 
always adopt at the same time their mysteries. Thus, in 
Rome, the public and open worship of Bacchus was 
in use long before his mysteries were admitted ; and, 
on the other hand, again, the foreign god was some- 
times brought in merely for the sake of the mysteries, 
as was the case when Isis and Osiris were introduced 
into Rome. 

It was from the temples of the Nile this system of 
a double wmrship w^as derived, not only by Greece, but 
by countries the most remote.* They were introduced 
by Zoroaster into Persia, into Thrace by Orpheus, by 
Minos into Crete, by Cinyreis into Cyprus, by Tro- 
phonius into Bceotia, by Cadmus and Inachus into 
Greece in general, and by Erectheus into Athens ; 
but although the mysteries w'ere borrowed from 
Egypt, where they were sacred to Isis and Osiris, it 
was not in honour of these latter deities, but of their 
own national or local ones, that they were instituted 
by those who borrowed them. In Asia, they were to 
Mithras ; in Samothrace, to the mother of the gods, 
Cybele ; in Bceotia, to Bacchus ; in Cyprus, to Venus ; in 
Crete, to Jupiter ; in Lemnos, to Vulcan ; in Amphissa, 
to Castor and Pollux ; “ and so to others, in other 
places, to an incredible number.”! The mysteries of 
Ceres, and Proserpine, her daughter, were celebrated at 

• Diodor. Sicul. 1. i. “ This Herodotus, Diodorus, and Plutarch, 
expressly affirm ; and in this all antiquity is unanimous.” — Warbtir- 
ton's Die. Legat. book ii. sec. 4. p. 176. 

Strabo, (Geog. I. iv.) quoting Arteinidorus for a fabulous story, 
subjoins : “ But wbat he says of Ceres and Proserpine is more credi- 
ble ; namely, that there is an island near Britain, — ‘ N^o-oi< irpus rij 
Bpirawitg,’ — where they perform the same rites to those two god- 
desses as are in use in Samothrace.” So that these Egyptian mys- 
teries had made their way even to Ireland. 

! “ Postulat quidem magnitudo materia;, atque ipsius defensionis 
officium, ut similiter, CtCteras turpiludinum species persequamur; 
vel quas produnt antiquitatis historiae, vel viysteria ilia continent 
sacra, quibus initiis nomen est, et quae non omnibus vulgo, sed pau- 
corum tacitumitatibus tradi licet. Sed Sacrorum iiinumeri ritus, 
atque affixa deformitas singulis, corporaliter prohibet universa nos 
exequi.” — Arnob. adv. Gentes, 1. v. p. 168. 
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Eleusis, a delightful suburb of Athens, with such un- 
rivalled artifice and effect, that, in process of time, they 
in a great measure superseded all the other mysteries, 
not only of Greece, but of the whole world. Pilgrims 
from the utmost boundaries of the earth resorted 
thither for initiation, and Eleusis came at length to be 
regarded as the common sanctuary of the whole world.* 

It was assiduously inculcated, that the most enviable 
advantages, both in this world and in that to come, 
were attached to initiation. “ Upon the initiated the 
orb of day shone with a more brilliant and benign in- 
fluence ; and while the souls of the profane on depart- 
ing from the body were to stick fast in mire, and be 
involved in darkness, to them w'as promised a transi- 
tion, easy and delightful, to a state of singular felicity 
in the company of the gods.” For neglecting to be 
initiated even Socrates became suspected of impiety ; 
and Diagoras, the Melian, for dissuading his friends 
against it, was denounced as an atheist, by the Athe- 
nians, and had a price set upon his head.f Add to 
this the charm by which the multitude never fails to 
be attracted to whatever is involved in mysterious 
secrecy, and is difiicult to be attained, and it will not 
appear surprising that the sacred groves and avenues 
of Eleusis were incessantly thronged with multitudes 
of all sexes, ages, and conditions, pressing eagerly for 
admission to these desiderated yet dreaded rites. 

* “ Ubi initiantur gentcs orarum ultiina!.” — Cicer. de Nat. 
Dear. 1. i. ; also Aristides, 1. iv., as quoted by Dr. Warburton, tibi 
sup. 

f Suidas, race Atoyopor, &c. Socrates thought well of the mys- 
teries, (see Phiedo ;) but neglected to be initiated. 

The words of Cicero to his friend .\tticua show in what high 
veneration and repute they stood even among sceptics : “ Nam mihi 
cum multa eximia divinaque videntur Athenm tuae peperisse, atque 
in vitft hominum attulisse, turn nihil melius illis mysteriis, quibus 
ex agresti immanique vita exculti ad humanitatem, et mitigati 
sumus ; initiaque ut appellantur, ita revera principia viltp cognovi- 
mus ; neque soliim cum laetilia vivendi rationem acccpimus, sed 
etiam cum spe meliore morieiidi .” — De Legib. 1. ii. 14. 
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“ Di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraequc silentes ; 
Chaos, et Plilegcthon, loca noctc silentia late, 

Sit mihi fas audita loqui ; sit mimine vcstro 
Pandcre res altd terra et caligine mersas.” 

Firgil, Ain, vi. 264. 

Ye realms yet unreveal'd to human sight ! 

Ye gods who rule the regions of the night ! 

Ye gliding ghosts ! permit me to relate 

The mystic wonders of your silent state.* 

Dryden’s Transl. 

As the aspirants after initiation, crowned with 
myrtle sacred to Proserpine, began to approach the 
vestibule through which they were to pass, as if by 
anticipation, through the gates of death, and to wit- 
ness with their living eyes the various destinies of 
disembodied spirits, the very earth itself seemed to 
quake and bellow beneath their feet ; th*e cypress- 
crowned precipices on either side of the way leading 
to the temple, seemed to nod above them, and noises 
and shrieks of terrific omen issued from the gloom 
of the forests through which they were advancing. 

Then earth began to bellow, trees to dance. 

And howling dogs in glimm'ring light advance. 

“ At length entering into the mystic dome,” says 
Themistius,t “ they are filled with horror and conster- 
nation. From the pavement to the roof the temple 
is moved with earthquakes, which cause the pillars 
that support the lackered beams to rock and totter on 
their pedestals. The Furies yell and wave their torches, 

• Even Claudian, though professing to treat of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, does not enter upon the interdicted secrets without going 
through the form, like V^irgil, of praying for permission : 

“ Dii quibus in mimerum,” &c. 

De Raplu Proserpina, 1. i., sub init. 

f Orat. in patr. 
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while crested serpents hiss around the shrines ; and, 
ever and anon, from the deep recesses of the sanc- 
tuary, voices issuing like thunder warn the profane 
intruders to be gone.* But they — buried in darkness 
rendered more terrible by frequent lightnings — are un- 
able to advance forward or return ; until, at last, when 
they are ready to sink down overpowered by perj)lexity 
and dread, the majestic hierophant is descried with 
his satellites — the genii of the sun, of Mercury, and 
of the moon — all surrounded with a halo of celestial 
radiance, and clad in robes of resplendent brightness : 
with snowy hair and beard, and a diadem upon his 
brow, the chief beckons the aspirants, with his white 
wand, towards the portals of another world.” 

“ In the initiation to the great mysteries,” says an- 
other ancient writer,f “ the mind is aifected in the same 
manner as in death. The same phrases apply to both ; 
in both instances the vicissitudes of agony are the 
same ; in short, to be initiated is to die. The first 
stage is nothing but errors, and uncertainty, and labo- 
rious wandering ; a rude and fearful march through 
night and darkness ; and now arrived on the verge of 
death and initiation, every thing wears a dreadful aspect 
— all is horror, trembling, agony, and affright.” 

Having crossed the fatal threshold, the “mystics,” 
as the candidates for initiation were called, have first 
to make their way through darkness visible, — 

" Along the waste dominions of the dead,” — 

where shapeless apparitions haunt their steps as in a 
horrid dream. 

Just in the gate, and in the jaws of hell. 

Revengeful cares and sullen sorrows dwell. 

And pale diseases, and repining age. 

Want, fear, and famine’s unresisted rage ; 

Here toils and death, and death’s half-brother sleep, 

(Forms terrible to view) their sentry keep ; 

• The “ Procnl 6 Procul” of Virgil is a literal translation of the 
formulary used in the mysteries” — “ EKA2, EKA£ EXTE BEBH.VOI.” 
-f Quoted in Div. Legat. book ii. sec. 4, from Stobseus, Sermo 
cxix. 
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With anxious pleasures of a guilty mind, 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind. 

The Furies’ iron beds ; and strife that shakes 
Her hissing tresses and unfolds her snakes. 

This first scene of the mysteries, intended to disgust 
the neophytes with the vices and infirmities that loiter 
about the infernal gates, as the idle and deformed are 
wont to loiter about the gates of cities, coincides ex- 
actly with what is said concerning initiation in Lucian’s 
dialogue of the Tyrant. As a company made up of 
every condition of life are voyaging together into the 
other world, Mycillus breaks out and says : — 

“ Bless us ! how dark it is ! Where now is the fair 
Mygillus ? Who can tell here whether Symmiche or 
Phyrna be the handsomer ? Every thing is alike and 
of the same colour ; and no room for comparison be- 
tween beauties. Nay, my own old cloak, which but 
awhile ago presented to your eyes so irregular a figure, 
is become as honourable to wear as his Majesty’s 
purple ; for both have vanished, and retired together 
under the same concealment. 

“ But my friend, the Cynic, where are you ? Give 
me your hand ; cheer up ! You are initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Tell me now, do you not think 
this verj'^ like the blind march they make there ?” 
Cynic. — “ Oh exceedingly. And see, here comes 
one of the Furies, as I guess by her equipage, with 
her torch and her terrible tresses.” 

“ Ilcncc to deep Acheron they take their way. 

Whose troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay. 

Are whirl’d aloft, and in Cocytus lost; 

Where Charon stands, who rules the dreary coast. 

• • • • • 

An airy crowd came rushing where he stood, 

Which fill’d the margin of the fatal flood ; 

Husbands and wives, boys and unmarried maids. 

And mighty heroes, more majestic shades, 

Thick as the leaves in autumn strew the woods ; 

Or fowls by winter forced forsake the floods. 

And wing their hasty flight to h.appicr lands : 

Such and so thick the shiv’ring army stands. 

And press for passage with extended hands.” 
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It was at this stage, that the first great effort was 
made by the contrivers of the mysteries to turn tliem 
to the advantage of society. 

In devising plans for tlie safety and protection of 
human life, these adepts in the arts of governing be- 
came convinced that nothing would more contribute 
to it than the public and solemn interment of the 
dead ; private murders without this provision being 
easily and securely perpetrated. On this account the 
most public and pompous funeral rites were introduced 
by the Egyptian sages. But to secure their observ- 
ance by force of religion as well as custom, they 
taught that the deceased could not retire to a place of 
rest in the other world until these rites were paid to 
them in this. No superstition was more widely dif- 
fused, or had taken firmer hold of the popular mind 
than this ; so that the three greatest poets of ancient 
Greece did not hesitate to make the main plot and 
epic interest of their poems consist in the securing of 
the rites of sepulture for their respective heroes.* 

These and other fictions considered of ccpial utility 
by rulers, who recognised in religion nothing but an 
imposture, as admirably adapted, as it was indispen- 
sable, to the well-being of society, were sedulously 
inculcated by their agent, the guide, or hierophant of 
the mysteries, in expounding to his trembling and 
astonished neophytes the shifting scenes that were 
made to pass before their bewildered senses, or through 
which they themselves were actually led. 

Beyond Cocytus, having got past the den of Cer- 
berus, they enter the regions of temporary expiation, 
to which certain souls are condemned by Minos for 
terms proportionate to their imperfections or venial 
trespasses — venial in the eyes of a political expediency, 
which estimated sins, not by their intrinsic wickedness, 
but by tbeir bearings upon civil life. After passing 

* The performance of funeral rites for Patroclus, Ajax, and 
I’olynices is pursued by Homer, in the Iliad; by Sophocles and 
Euripides, in the Ajax and the Phoenicians, as the chief object of 
interest. 

c 
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the “ lugentes campi,” or “ mournful fields,” at last 
they came in sight of the infernal judges .dilacus, 
Rhadamanthus, and Minos, seated on their terrible 
tribunals, where the road divides, leading, on the 
right, to Elysium, on the left to Tartarus, or hell.* 

Here was the climax of terrors for the aspirants 
after initiation ; here it was that stage effect surpassed 
itself in exhibiting the dwellings of eternal misery, 
which the mystagogue did not fail to tenant with such 
offenders as were most obnoxious to his employers, or 
most hkely to escape the animadversion of the ma- 
gistrate. 

The curtain dropped at this point, and the crowd 
was permitted to revisit the upper world, vividly im- 
pressed with all they had heard and seen, and elated 
beyond measure at having penetrated all that was 
most recondite in the mysteries ; whereas, in truth, 
they had been led through the mere preludes of initia- 
tion ; for from that privilege all were rigorously ex- 
cluded, except the ^lite of the ruling casts. In Egj’pt, 
from whence the whole imposture took its rise, even 
the kings were not initiated until after their corona- 
tion. 

Wliereforc, the indiscriminate multitude being dis- 
missed, terrified by the sight of Minos and Rha- 
damanthus, and with the warnings of the hapless 
Theseus and Ixion still ringing in their ears, the 
few selected on account of their high station and in- 
fluence in society, after bathing and being decked out 
in aromatic raiment, are introduced, in good earnest, 
to the ” higher mysteries.” This was called a«- 
topsia, or “ beholding the divine splendours with one’s 
living eyes the illuminees (iiroTtrai.) were called 
eudaimonai, or ‘‘ blessed.” “ Being now about to un- 

* As the entire politicul contrivanee of the mysteries was raised 
upon the primeval tradition as to the immortality of the soul, and the 
destinies reserved for it in a future world, it beeomes evident, that 
the doctrine of a purgatory was an integral part of that tradition, 
derived through Adam and the Patriarchs, from revelation. Dr. 
Warburton is particularly ingenious in expounding the purgatory of 
the mysteries ; see Div. Lcgat. b. ii. sec. 4, pp. 212 to 220. 
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dergo the lustrations,” says Sopater,* “ the lustrations 
which immediately precede initiation into the higher 
mysteries, they called me happy.” “ A region all 
over illuminated and radiant with a celestial splendour 
is now revealed to the wondering and delighted vision. 
The clouds and thick darkness of the lesser mysteries 
are dispersed ; and the mind emerges as it were, into 
a daylight, full of cheerfulness, as all before was full of 
disconsolate obscurity.” 

“ These holy rites perform’d, they take their w.iy, 

Where long extended plains of pleasure lay. 

The verdant fields with those of heaven may vie. 

With ether vested, and a purple sky ; 

The blissful seats of happy souls below. 

Stars of their own, and their own suns they know." 

“ The first stage of the mysteries,” says a writer 
already quotcd,f ” is nothing but errors and uncer- 
tainties ; a rude and fearful march through night and 
darkness ; but this scene once past, a miraculous and 
divine light reveals itself, and shining plains and 
flowery meadows open on all hands before them. Here 
they are entertained with hymns and dances, with 
the sublime doctrines of sacred knowledge, and with 
reverend and holy visions. And now, become per- 
fect and initiated, they are free, and no longer under 
restraint ; but crowned and triumphant, they walk up 
and down the regions of the blessed, converse with 
pure and holy men, and celebrate the sacred mysteries 
at j)leasure.” 

The great secret revealed in these higher mysteries 
was, that the entire system of the popular religion, so 
emphatically inculcated in the lesser mysteries, was an 
imposture and delusion. The guide, or hierophant, in- 
formed the illumin^e, that Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, and the whole rabble of licentious deities — 
objects of worship to the vulgar — were, in reality, only 
deceased mortals, subject during life to similar vices 

* In Divis. Qumst. 

•f From Stobseus, Serm. c.vix. 

c 2 
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and passions with himself ; that there was but one 
supreme Cause of all things — the Creator of the uni- 
verse — who pervaded all things by his virtue and 
governed them by his providence.* He was instructed 
in the doctrine of a sublime and spiritual immortality, 
and in the doctrine of the metempsychosis, or transmi- 
gration of souls, in which the priests of Eg\'pt had dis- 
guised the divine dogmas of a middle state, and of the 
original fall of man. Finally, he was impressed with 
the importance of upholding and perpetuating, by all 
possible means, the system of popular delusion, with 
which he had now been made acquainted. He was 
told that it was not only expedient, but indispensable 
to the preservation of order in states, and to the very 
existence of society ; and there is no principle of 
government upon which a more perfect unanimity 
exists amongst the great jurists, statesmen, and moral- 
ists of antiquity, than on this ; no point on which 
they insist with greater emphasis. 

“ It is impossible to govern women and the common 
people,” says Strabo, “ and to keep them in subordina- 



• See Ciidworth’s Intell. Syst. e.ip. iv. sec. 18. Also W.irbur- 
ton, Div. Leg. b. ii. sec. 4, quotes from Clem, of Ale.v. Ailm. acl 
Gentes, Euseb. Praep. Ev.mg. 1. ill., the hymn in which the 
doctrine of the Unity was inculcated by the Myst.agogue : — “ I will 
declare a secret to the initiated ; but let doors be shut against the 
profane. But thou, attend carefully to my song ; for I shall speak 
of important truths. Suffer not, therefore, the former prejudices of 
your mind to deprive you of that happy life which the knowledge 
of these mysterious truths will procure you. Go on in the right 
w.ay, and see the sole Governor of the universe. He is one, and of 
himself alone ; and to that One all things owe their being. He 
operates through all ; was never seen by mortal eyes, but does him- 
self sec every thing.” 

What is the subjoined text, relative to the doctrines taught in the 
mysteries, hut a paraphrase of the inspired words of the Psalmist ? 
“ For behold, 1 have been conceived in iniquities," &‘c. — Ps. li. 5. 

“ Ex quihus humanac vit.x erroribns et airumnis fit, ut interdum 
veteres illi sive vates, sive in sacris initiisque tradendis divina; mentis 
interpretes, qui nos oh aliqua scelera suscepta in vita stiperiore, prvna- 
rum luendarum causa, natos esse dixerunt, aliqnid vidisse vide- 
antur.” — Cicero, Frogmen, ex lib, de Philosop. apud fVarbvrt. vol. i. 
p. 137. 
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tion to piety and virtue by the precepts of philosophy. 
'J'liis can be clone only by the superstitions of Poly- 
theism, raised and supported by ancient fictions and 
modern prodigies Therefore, tlie fables of the thunder 
of Jupiter, the aegis of Minerva, the trident of Neptune, 
the thyrsus of Bacchus, and the snakes and torches of 
the Furies, with all the other apparatus of ancient 
mythology, were the engines which the legislator em- 
ployed as bugbears to strike terror into the childish 
imagination of the multitude.” It is to the mainten- 
ance of these fictions in their full vigour, that Poly- 
bius, one of the keenest politicians of antiquity, attri- 
butes the stability and active force of states, while their 
decline and fall are rendered inevitable, according to 
his theories, by suffering these impostures to fall into 
popular contempt. Socrates, on his trial, proclaimed 
it to be the solemn duty of every citizen to conform 
to the established religion of his country, no matter 
how absurd be might believe it to be. As a leader of 
the oligarchy, Marcus Tullius Cicero is a zealot for 
the suj)erstitions which he ridicules in his intercourse 
with his own order ; and Varro, the most learned of 
the Romans, professed, without disguise, that “ there 
were many religious truths which it was not advanta- 
geous to the state to be generally known, and many 
things in religion which, though false, it was expedient 
the people should believe.”* 

It was on this ini([uitous political expediency, 
.against which the apostle denounces “ the wrath of 
God,” that all the grinding tyrannies of pagan anti- 
quity, whether administered by one, or by an oligarchy, 
(whether patrician or democratic,) were erected and 
sustained. The inferior and slave casts were held in 
profound darkness and degradation by a hardened and 
selfish ascendency in each state ; who kept within 
their own narrow circle the monopoly of all know- 
ledge, and, therefore, of all power ; nor will it be 
found easy to thread the labyrinth of pagan politics, 
unless with this clue in hand. 

• Apml S. August, dc Civ. Dei. 1. iv. 31. 
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The sense of superiority over the humbler classes 
derived by the patrician, or initiated cast, from the 
enjoyment of this great secret, as well as the preserva- 
tion of those darling interests and privileges which 
they knew depended on it, might have seemed to 
guarantee sufficiently that it would not be divulged. 
However, for greater security, it was made death by 
the laws to invade or reveal the mysteries. No art 
was spared to impress the multitude with the impiety 
of any such attempt. It was for this that Theseus 
(although so renowned a hero) was exhibited, at the 
conclusion of the lesser mysteries, in the hottest den 
of Tartarus, warning all, with dismal cries, to beware 
how they imitated his impiety. 

“ Sedef, rctemumquc sedebit 
infelix Thrsous ; Plilof'casque miserrimus omnes 
Admonct, et niagna testatnr voce per umbras ; 

Discitc jusliliam muniii, et non tenmere divas.’’* 

These devices proved so effective, that, to be detected 
intruding on the mysteries was certain death. The 
Athenians brought on a war with Philip, by sacrificing 
two young Acarnanians, his subjects, who happened to 
enter the tem]ile of Ceres, among a crowd of neo- 
phytes ; and iEschylus, the tragic poet, once narrowly 
escaped being torn to pieces on the stage, for some 
expression that seemed to divulge the awful mystery. 
He fled to the altar of Baccdius, and the Areopagus, to 
which he appealed, acquitted him.f 

• 1. vi. 616. 

j- Besides the hierophants and the various myslagogues of the 
sacred aristocratic branch of the Eumolpid.TC, tliere were always at 
F.leusis, during the celebration of the mysteries, a number of magis- 
trates, with one of the archons, (or the time being, at their head; 
who enforced order, and did not hesitate to punish with death any 
violation of the standing ntlcs. — Cab. Cyclop. No. 70, p. 154. 
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“ ProscminatjE sunt familitc disscnticntcs, et multum disjiinctac et 
dispares, cum tamen omncs se philosophi Socraticos et did vel- 
lent et esse arbitrarentur." — Cicero, de Orator. 1. iii. 

“ I did not, in tlie first instance,” said the genius of Philosophy, 
“ address myself to the Greeks, but passed them by, knowing 
how tractable they would be to my yoke. My first course was 
to the Barbarians, and especially the Indians, tlie most numer- 
ous tribe of men on earth. They descended from their elephants 
to embrace me : and the Brachmans and Gymnosophists still 
live in the knowledge and practice of my discipline. 1 turned 
next to the Ethiopians, and from them to the Egyptians, whose 
prophets and priests became my pupils in theological knowledge 
and the worship of the gods. I then visited Babylon, and gave 
her Chaldeans and Magi similar instruction. My subsequent 
progress was through Scythia into Thrace ; from whence, 1 sent 
before me into Greece, Eumolpus and Orpheus, the one informed 
in all the rites of religion, (the founder of the mysteries at 
Eleusis,) and the other conversant in the powers of music.” — 
Lucian. Dial, de I’ugitiv. 

So long as the imposture lasted, the mysteries served 
all the purposes of a state religion ; enabling the 
ascendant cast to excite, control, and direct the mul- 
titude as they pleased ; but the principle of free 
intjuiry, first introduced by Socrates, was too con- 
genial to the Greek intellect not, in the long run, 
to prove fatal to their authority.* 

The sages, or wise men, of the elder ages of Greece, 
had been careful to shun the perilous confines of theo- 
logj' and ethics, restricting themselves, for the most 
part, to silent and harndess inquisitions into nature, 

* “The next step the legislator took was to affirm and establish 
the general doctrine of a Providence, which he had delivered in 
his laws, by a very p.articular and popular method of inculcating the 
belief of a future state of rewards and punishments. This was by 
the invention of the mysteries, the most sacred part of pagan 
religion, and framed to strike most forcibly and deep into the 
minds and imaginations of the people.” — Dr. li’arburton. Die. Legal. 
Sec., book ii. sec. 4. 
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and especially into the elements of the world, and the 
laws and mechanism of the celestial bodies.* Indeed, 
there is extant, in Diogenes Laertius, a remonstrance 
written by ancient Thales to Pherecydes Cyrus, (the 
first preceptor of Pythagoras,) to dissuade him from 
continuing some lectures which he had commenced 
concerning religion and the nature of the gods ; for 
Thales, like the sages generally, had been initiated at 
Memphis, and was on that account averse to whatever 
might endanger the reign of the popular superstitions. t 
He and his successors in the Ionic school, of which 
he was the founder, observed the strictest secrecy as 
to their esoteric, or hidden doctrines, and were on that 
account so averse to writing, that it is only with So- 
crates (born in the 4th year of the 77th Olymp.) the 
written monuments of philosophy begin. J He, “ the 
first to bring philosophy down from the clouds,” as 
Cicero expresses it, “ and to introduce her not only into 
cities but private dwellings,”^ (or, in plain terms, the 
first teacher of ethics,) so disconcerted and exposed the 
sophists by his cutting irony, that from being looked up 
to almost as demi-gods, they became the laughing- 
stock of Athens. These descendants of Thales were, 
by all accounts, a set of vain and wordy rhetoricians, 
really very ignorant, while pretending to know and 
explain every' tiling.^ But to form adepts — consum- 
mate in the wiles and chicane of sophistry — was their 
chief ambition. It was found to be a more lucrative 
branch even than rhetoric. The most superficial 

* Thucytlidos, 1. i. “In rebus occultis, et ab ipsA natura involu- 
tis.” — Cic. Acad. Quccst. 1. i. 4. 

f According to Apollodorus, in Chron. apod Lai-rt. 1. i. c. .37, 
Thales was born at Miletus, in the 35th Olympiad. He travelled in 
Asia and Crete — “ CVrtius vero ct indtibitatum. jam senem in 
Kgyptnm profectum fuisse, eo animo, ut cum sacerdotibus astrono- 
misque ibi versari illi liceret. Institutum ibi fuisse a sixccrdotibus 
Mem))biticis totamque pbilosopbiam .artesque mathem.aticos didicisse, 
I.aertius, I’lutarchus, et Jainblicus tradunt.” — Bruch. Jlisl. Crit. 
1. ii. I. 

J See Themistius, Oral, xxvi., p. 317. 

§ Tusc. Qiitcst. 1. V. 4. Acad. Qutest. 1. i. 4. 

Cic. de Orat. xii. 
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might be easily initiated in it ; and it promised, if not 
tlie glories of the rostrum, the more intelligible tri- 
umpli of puzzling and perplexing, beyond tbe chance 
of extrication, every one who could be inveigled into 
an exchange of conversation. Aristotle and other 
writers have preserved the names and natures of some 
of these fallacies, “ quibbles,” “ snares,” “ hooks,” 
‘‘labyrinths,” “nooses,” “nets.” — There was the 
“ crocodile,” the “ nobody,” the “ electro,” the 
“ horns,” the “ do-nothing,” the “ liar,” the “ domi- 
nant,” the “ bald-pate,” the “ heap of sand,” the 
“ tumbler.” The first person who made his appear- 
ance was seized on, by the young adept thus appointed, 
and compelled to answer some simple, self-evident 
(juestion. One word led to another ; the eye of the 
querist became quicker and quicker, the smile lurking 
about his mouth, warned the poor innocent victim 
that something was going wrong, till the final stroke 
was ready, and he found himself planted in an absur- 
dity, amidst a roar of laughter from the bystanders, 
and shouts of applause to the querist, among which 
he went off in triumph to surprise and lay prostrate 
some new antagonist. Stranger or countryman, father 
or mother, clown or philosopher, guests at a feast, 
idlers in the Agora, loungers in the baths — man, 
woman, or child — all were to be subjected to the 
conquest of this new machinery. Nor could this 
species of knight-errant ever he at a loss for adven- 
tures. Beauty and action were the two paramount 
objects of Athenian admiration. Hence rivalry of what- 
ever kind was then the favourite amusement.* From 
the rival dramas on the stage, to the pugilists in the 
arena — from the plaintiff and defendant in a lawsuit, 
to the struggles of political parties thoughout the 
whole of Greece — from the propounder of riddles at 
the supper-table, to the battle of demagogues on the 
rostrum — from the fighting cocks which they carried 
about in their bosoms, to the pair of grave philoso- 



• “ Conlentionis avidiores qu.am veritatis.” — Cic. de Oral. 1. i. 
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